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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CENTENNIAL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The daily papers have reported that the Governor of North 
Carolina has issued a proclamation calling upon the citizens of the 
state to celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of public schools in the state. The HicH ScHoot JourNAL 
approves of such a celebration and will join whole-heartedly with 
all those public-spirited groups and individuals who attempt to 
express their appreciation for the achievements of those pioneers 
who foresaw and attempted to provide for the educational needs of 
North Carolina’s children. 

We should be shortsighted, however, and should fail to appreci- 
ate properly the spirit and efforts which brought about the estab- 
lishment of public schools if we neglected to consider at the same 
time the further steps which remain to be taken in the develop- 
ment of these schools. However much we may approve of general 
taxation for the sake of education, much remains to be accomplished 
in the distribution of the tax burden, to the end that it may not fall 
in unjust proportions upon those who are least able to pay. How- 
ever happy we may be that education is clearly recognized as a func- 
tion of the state, we must not rest until that function has been freed 
from the deadening weight of political expediency and of special 
privileges to those who are already in the most fortunate financial 
situation. 

Our celebration of an event which occurred one hundred years 
ago should not keep us from looking closely at the present dispersion 
of responsibility for the development of education in North Caro- 
lina. Some of the agencies which were presumably established as 
aids to the development of instruction seem to interpret their task as 


that of preventing our children from obtaining the educational oppor- 


tunities which the state promised them a hundred years ago. By all 
means, let us celebrate the farsightedness and intelligence of our 
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ancestors, but let us at the same time emulate their efforts to win 
for their descendants an opportunity to achieve as individuals and 
as a state the highest type of intelligent citizenship of which they 
may be capable. MRT. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The rough pioneer civilization of America provided little oppor- 
tunity for the development of the so-called “cultural life.” Schools 
were first established in this country with the intention that they 
should develop primarily the intellectual and spiritual characteristics 
of voung people. As the conditions of existence became less strenu- 
ous and life came to involve less and less physical exertion, men 
found that they could not attain their maximum development spiritu- 
ally and intellectually without maintaining sound physical health. 

Modern schools have therefore been brought face to face with 
the necessity of providing a systematic cultivation of wholesome 
physical activities and recreations which students may use, not only 
immediately, but later in life as well, in their efforts to preserve 
the basic physical health necessary for full intellectual and spiritual 
development. The University of North Carolina has inaugurated 
this year a carefully-planned program of physical education and has 
placed it in the hands of a thoroughly trained and experienced leader 
in this field. 

The Hicgu Scuoot JourNat takes great pleasure in presenting in 
this number a brief general statement of his program by Professor 
O. K. Cornweil, whom it welcomes as a new member of its staff. 
We are glad to inform our readers that during the coming months 
and years they may expect to receive through these columns many 
definite, practical suggestions for the development of sound pro- 
grams of physical education in their local schools. We are delighted 
to greet Professor Cornwell as one of our regular contributing 
editors and to invite our readers to submit to him through us their 
practical problems in this highly important field. 

M. R. T. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The University of North Carolina has just demonstrated its 
vital interest in the development of public education by providing 
on its campus at Chapel Hill an attractive site for a modern high 
school building. The Board of Trustees of the Chapel Hill Public 
Schools has accepted the gift and has had plans drawn for the 
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erection at once of the central unit of a modern high school building. 
The site offered by the university and accepted by the school is a 
well-wooded tract of about three acres on the western side of the 
Pittsboro Highway, near the junction of that road and the Raleigh 
Road. The proposed building will, when finally completed, include 
an auditorium and provisions for physical education and vocational 
courses, as well as a dozen or more standard high school class- 
rooms. 

In providing the site and agreeing to maintain the new school 
building, the university authorities expressed a desire to establish 
closer working relationships with the high schools than they have had 
in the past. In most of the great state universities, practice and 
demonstration schools have been built by the universities themselves, 
as was the laboratory school at the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in Greensboro. The education department 
of the Chapel Hill unit of the university believes, however, that 
observation and practice in a regular public high school has certain 
advantages in the training of prospective teachers for public school 
positions. The new school will therefore be conducted as a standard 
public high school, but it will be immediately available to all the 
instructors and students of the various university departments for 
observation and practice teaching. 

Approximately a hundred thousand dollars are now available 
from federal and county sources for construction of the central 
unit of the new building. The Board of Education and university 
authorities hope to obtain from private donations an additional 
amount for the building of modern physical education and audi- 
torium extensions to the building. The old Chapel Hill school build- 
ing has been so crowded for the past few years that additional class- 
rooms must be provided at once, whether funds can be found for 
completing the plant immediately or not. The Hicu ScHoor Jour- 
NAL invites the friends of public education and of the university to 
join it in expressing appreciation of this latest evidence of the uni- 
versity’s recognition of its responsibility for improving public edu- 
cational facilities. 

Perhaps it is not beyond the realm of possibility that some of 
our readers may know someone who would like to contribute forty 
thousand dollars to build a physical education wing to the new 
building, and thus serve both the university and the public schools 
for years to come in the training of competent physical education 
teachers for the high schools of the South. 

M. R. T. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW ERA 


SUPERINTENDENT G. B. PHILLIPS 
Greensboro City Schools 
(An abstract) 


NE OF OUR great needs at present is to secure a broader 
D satholh of education. 

1. It must be broader than the immediate school environment. 
We are too class-room minded. 

2. It must be broader than a subject matter field. We must 
realize that children are being educated in all their environments. 
The school must be a residual agency purifying. perfecting, and 
advancing this outside education. 

3. The new education must include all the educational agencies 
of the community. Many of these programs and organizations have 
large educative value. We must utilize the interest developed in 
the experiences obtained in our school programs in such a way as 
to build them up to richer and greater ends. As educators we have 
kept ourselves too separate and apart from the various educative 
forces in the community. The school must also seek to nullify the 
negative and harmful community influences. 

4. The new education must seek to bring about the development 
of the full life of the individual. There must be not only develop- 
ment in its various parts, but an integration and harmonizing in all 
phases of personal development. 

5. The function of the government in education in this new era 
is to determine the citizen’s need in the way of education, and what 
it desires education to do for him. This must be done in a demo- 
cratic way, with values to each citizen and to the whole common- 
wealth. Government should initiate, provide, and support such a 
program of education. and should seek its development through 
investigations of the needs of the people and of the State as a whole. 
Educational leaders should lead in formulating policy, and in making 
available the data which will aid in building up a worthy educational 
program. In many community and national developments involving 
education, the leaders have not looked to the schools for leadership. 
We should endeavor to find the causes for this, and seek to be of 
larger community service. 


MATERIAL PHASES OF THE NEW EpucATION 
1. The Physical Side. The new school buildings will be smaller, 
with a little life-like community developing about the school. The 
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school will have a much larger place in community life, and it will 
be used to a much greater extent by the public in both the afternoons 
and evenings. 

The furniture and equipment will be more flexible, hygienic, and 
suited to wider social usages. Much more use will be made of 
visual aids and of the radio, and these will become, not extras, but a 
vital part of our educational program. Schools will develop larger 
and better libraries, which will be not only for school but for com- 
munity use. They will be utilized not only for recreation and for 
informational reading but for real study. 

2. Curriculum. This must be developing all the time. We must 
keep it flexible and prevent it from becoming standardized. This is 
needed for the development of the teacher, for preservation of a close 
relation between school work and life, and for remedial improve- 
ment within the curriculum itself. As to the various fields of the 
curriculum, we must do a more thorough job in the field of health. 
Our work here has been largely informational and superficial. We 
must deal with both personal and public health, and from the stand- 
point of the actual needs of individuals and groups. We cannot 
teach personal hygiene and health to masses; this must be done 
on the basis of the needs of each individual as revealed by clinical 
examinations. To this end the State Health and Educational De- 
partments should co-operate more effectively. As to vocational de- 
velopments, our school emphasis will be not so much on the develop- 
ing of skills and mechanical abilities as on the developing of those 
understanding attitudes and qualities of character and personality 
that will enable the individual to adapt himself satisfactorily to the 
industrial situation. Superintendents of factories state that they can 
easily develop skill for the operation of certain machines, if workmen 
have the adaptability and the basic understanding fundamental to 
such skilled work. Our emphasis must be increasingly upon study- 
ing the individual and the various vocational opportunities and seek- 
ing to guide him in the direction of possible interests and chances 
to contribute to his own economic welfare, and that of the state. As 
to citizenship, which we have been seeking in ways too much apart 
from life itself, our work must change from textbook and discus- 
sional activities to the adjustment and improvement of the environ- 
ments in which our people find themselves. This must be done 
through their own self-effort, guided by the group and the teacher. 
This will involve citizenship in the classroom, schoolroom, play- 
ground, neighborhood, home, and community. The emphasis must 
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be upon the initiating and developing of responsibility in social 
studies. It must stress actual living, and the development of ac- 
companying desirable attitudes and habits. 

3. Character Development. We must have a greater emphasis 
upon this in the future. It must be secured through guided living 
in social situations. Understanding and ideals will be developed in 
relation to practical situations. We cannot any longer put our main 
emphasis upon textbook materials. 

4. Recreational and Physical Development. One of our great 
needs is a carefully prepared program with adequate aims, activities, 
and procedures in this phase of education. We need decided im- 
provements on both the physical and aesthetic side. The increasing 
amount of leisure necessitates the development of desirable interests, 
attitudes, and habits. It is in this field that we may secure much 
of the enriching aspects of experience. 


On PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


In this field we need to develop better attitudes and more effective 
co-operation. We need to develop an appreciation of the services of 
all the workers in the educational field. Organization and adminis- 
tration are very necessary, but there should be a larger stress upon 
arriving at desirable ends through greater co-operation. A good 
administrator should be a social engineer; he should not only help 
in the selection of workers, but should study them and be able to 
discover their possibilities, and secure from them the contributions 
which they may make for the betterment of the whole educational 
set-up. All who are engaged in a system should develop a workable 
philosophy of education, and of the definite goals and ends to be 
obtained by co-operative effort. A greater emphasis must be placed 
upon the worth of each personality, upon democratic relationships, 
and upon the necessity of each one’s doing his part if the desired 
aims are to be obtained. There should also be a greater sense of 
responsibility with regard to the community life and work outside 
of the school system. 

We need to place greater emphasis upon the value of teacher’s 
undertaking all of the work of a particular grade. The movement in 
the future will be away from so many special subject teachers. The 
results will probably be better for boys and girls through a broader 
training, even though the technical work in the special fields may 
not be of so high a grade. Teachers will need a much broader and 
more comprehensive cultural background for this type of work. 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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THE 1935 FRENCH PLACEMENT TESTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Huco Gipuz 


Pr ANHE TEST used was the American Council Beta Test, Form B. 
This test consists of three parts. Part 1, 100 words, for recog- 

nition, multiple choice; Part II, 60 sentences for comprehension, 

multiple choice; Part III, 60 items of grammar, completion. 

The French department decided this year not to use the whole 
test. Of Part I, the first 30 words were omitted. Of Part II the 
first 20 sentences were omitted. All of Part III was required. 

For a student to be admitted to French 11, third year French, the 
minimum score out of a possible 170 was fixed at 85, of which 30 
must have been made in Part III. In considering the figures below 
it may be well to remember that in some 40 cases this rule of a 
minimum of 30 in Part III was not strictly adhered to, nor was the 
rule of a minimum of 85 always considered the “dead-line”’. In 
some cases the department used discretionary powers. 

If a student made more than 60 and less than 85 he was placed 
in French Ix, a course in which the students will perhaps be able 
to do sufficient work to take the same work next quarter as those 
in French 11. Those who did not make as much as 60 on the test 
were placed in French 1, the beginning course. 

The results tabulate as follows : 


Out of State Students N. C. Students 
Se Sern er 12 3.9% 75 24.35% 
IN alone raion td 11 3.5% 22 7.14% 
a. eee 79 25.65% 76 24.67% 
WR BO ok iin ccawdaxs 19 6.17% 3 97% 
121 39.22% 176 57.13% 


There were 308 students who took the test. Of these, 121 came 
from schools out of the state, 176 from North Carolina schools, and 
the 11 remaining are unaccounted for in the figures since the students 
did not name the school from which they came. The number is so 
low as to be insignificant in the total, so it was not felt to be worth 
while to trouble to hunt them up. 

Of the out-of-state students, 12, or 3.9% were put into French 1, 
11, or 3.5%, into French Ix, 79, or 25.65% into French 11, and 19, 
or 6.7% into French 21. 
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By comparison, the N. C. students did not do nearly so well, 
for 75, or 24.35% were put into French 1, 22, or 7.14%. into 
French Ix, 76, or 24.67% into French 11, and 3, or .97% into 
French 21. 

These percentages may be interpreted as follows: of the out-of- 
state students, 33, or 7.4% failed to be placed into third year 
French, as against 97, or 31.49% of the N. C. students who failed 
to be advanced. 

If we consider the figures from another point of view we find 
that of the out-of-state students, not of the total taking the exami- 
nation, 9.91% made French 1, 9.09% made French Ix, 65.29% 
made French 11, and 15.70% made French 21. 

Of the N. C. students, 42.61% made French 1, 12.50% made 
French Ix, 43.18% made French 11, and 1.71% made French 21. 

To put it differently, of the out-of-state students only 19.90% 
failed to make French 11 or better, whereas, of the N. C. students, 
55.11% failed to do so. 

In one situation the N. C. students apparently show up better 
than the out-of-state students. If we count only those students 
who have had two years of French before taking the test we find 
that 31.40% of the out-of-state students made French 11, against 
41.49% N. C. students who made the same course. If we were to 
eliminate the 40 cases in which the strict scoring was not adhered 
to, as mentioned above, we should find that only about 20% of 
the N. C. students actually met with the requirements for admission 
to French 11. But even granting the 41.49% to be correct, we still 
must admit that entirely too many students fail to meet even the 
minimum requirements for admission to the advanced course. 

It is hoped that with the minimum essentials laid down in the 
New Course of Study, which will perhaps have appeared by the 
time that this comes out, teachers will be able to help their pupils 
in high school master these few essentials. If they do'so, there is little 
doubt that the students entering from N. C. high schools will show 
a marked improvement in their test scores. 

One further item will be of interest to teachers of French in 
connection with these scores: Of the 19 out-of-state students who 
made French 21 (fourth year French), only one had had only two 
years of French. The others all had had at least three years. 
But the three N. C. students who made French 21 all had had only 
two years of French. These did not all come from the same, but from 
three different schools. 

(Continued on Page 242) 
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THEYNEED FOR A SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
Dr. Wittt1AmM E. DRAKE 


Pennsylvania State College 


HERE IS no phase of the educative process so important as 
that of attitude. It has been emphasized by the church, the 
family, and other social organizations. It has not been recognized 
fully by the school. The history of the school has tended rather 
in the direction of discipline in the securing and memorizing of facts, 
and the carrying out of fixed courses of study. It has been more of 
a disciplinary, almost military, type of institution instead of a demo- 
cratic and service type. 

In the new developing school, not only should the matter of atti- 
tude be stressed, but special emphasis should be put upon the 
development of a scientific attitude. We have had a rather rapid 
scientific development, but we have not been so successful in securing 
the prevalence of scientific attitudes. This is true not only of the 
average person, but also of many scientific people outside of their 
own fields of specialization. Unless we parallel our scientific prog- 
ress in things and machines with similar progress in social attitudes 
and realizations, we shall be face to face with very serious difficulties. 

Three great facts face us at present regarding our life and 
civilization. (1) The economic depression and the resulting social 
effects. Millions of people are now on relief rolls, and social and 
economic attitudes are growing in some of them which may bring 
about very serious personality and social problems in the near future. 
(2) There has been a great increase in crime, and in an attitude of 
carelessness or disrespect with regard to the law. Some people would 
seek to eradicate this by force and compulsion, but it is really a social 
and educational problem. (3) Many people have failed to make 
adjustments in their attitudes and life rapidly enough to maintain 
their adjustment with a constantly changing civilization. The result 
is their loss of a pattern or an integrated philosophy of life. 

There are three large phases to our problem. First, the material 
structure of life. Formerly we had rich resources of land and raw 
materials, so that wealth might be had in return for conscientious 
planning and effort. Probably a large measure of our degree of 
success with democratic institutions has been due to the fact that 
individuals had work, a feeling of security, and possibilities of ad- 
vance. As someone has said, the thing which has made America a 
democracy has not been intelligence, but a favorable natural condi- 
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tion. Many thinkers have professed that when these natural favor- 
able conditions cease and there are causes of discontent, the real test 
of the democratic philosophy will appear. It is at such a time that 
much will depend upon our social and political leaders and upon the 
masters of our economic life. If these insist upon maintaining the 
status quo, without an investigation of the modifications of what 
changing conditions and needs desire, there will result some very 
serious problems and cleavages. 

The second great phase of the problem is functional. The big 
question that faces us is whether we have, within ourselves and with- 
in our social structure and institutions, the possibilities of recover- 
ing. Some believe that every reform gradually turns into reaction. 
Selfish labor and capitalistic groups, as well as other vested interests, 
strive to maintain their own prestige and power and their own 
profits to the neglect of the increasing maladjustment which is taking 
place. Some believe that the laws of property have been extended 
to the place where certain natural rights of the individual and the 
groups are outraged. Dr. Angell has said that economic life should 
not dominate individuals and civilization, but it will do so if we 
do not see these things in relation to other and more important 
values. Bishop McConnell has stated that the next ten years will 
be a chaotic period, due largely to the fact that our democracy is an 
agrarian one and not suited to the highly industrialized civilization 
which has developed. 

The Individual: Biologically we are similar to the higher animals. 
We can adjust ourselves to environment as they can, but, in addi- 
tion to that, we can alter our environment and make it much more a 
source of happiness and satisfaction. We need to emphasize this 
higher aspect, and to view it not only from the biological side, 
but even more from the side of social heredity. The childhood of 
the race was self-seeking and greedy, but we should increasingly ele- 
vate this by developing larger social attitudes and responsibilities. 
We need to secure the scientific attitudes of mind which would take 
into account the facts, opportunities, and responsibilities not only in 
physical and economic phases of life, but also in its social, ethical, 
and spiritual aspects. 

Institutional Structure: In our country we have passed through 
three great stages of development, and are now in the fourth. In 
the first stages the emphasis was upon the development of land, and 
this produced a landed aristocracy. In our second stage there was 
the development of natural resources, which resulted, to be sure, 
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in a great increase in our individual and national wealth, but also in 
great wastage and loss of valuable raw products. Our third stage 
was the development of private credit, which resulted in the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a relatively small number of people. 
The fourth stage is the development of public credit, wherein the 
government is spending large sums of money in order to secure 
greater economic and social security. In the past ten years the 
government has expended twenty-four billions of dollars, which is 
as much as was spent during all the other years that our republic 
has been in existence. Our present situation offers great temptations 
in the field of political greed and corruption. An indication of this 
is the large number of investigative committees which have been 
appointed in recent years to look into alleged graft and misuse of 
funds. Another great danger is the possible loss of self-respect and 
self direction together with the increasing pauperization of a large 
number of people. 

Our democracy, due to the passing of free land and of almost 
unlimited natual resources, together with the incoming of machines 
which do the work of many people, is now facing one of its greatest 
tests. During the days when people, through adequate effort, could 
make their own ways in life and secure a reasonable amount of 
security and wealth, democracy moved forward almost from its own 
momentum. In these days of unemployment, of insecurity, of the 
lack of creative and constructive outlets, we are not so certain that 
our democracy in its present form will weather these trying circum- 
stances. Long ago James Madison stated that the day will come 
when our government will be in danger. This day will occur when 
wealth is largely concentrated in the hands of the few. Benjamin 
Franklin also foresaw that the constitution, though adapted to the 
age in which it was prepared, would not be a very helpful and work- 
able instrument under other conditions. He stated that he did not 
approve entirely of the constitution, for, if certain situations should 
develop, it could only end in despotism. 

One great difficulty we have today is a great lack of critical 
evaluation and thinking—a lack of a scientific attitude of mind which 
seeks the truth, and tests the practical values of that part of it which 
we think we have discovered. The emphasis today is very decided 
upon propaganda, with the hope of keeping people loyal and true 
to the old forms and institutions. Organizations have sprung 
up in our country with the express purpose of doing this type 


of thing and of discouraging any advanced thinking or doing. 
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Schweitzer has stated that when thinking is denounced we have a 
sign of both moral and intellectual bankruptcy. Moreover we must 
keep in mind that we cannot dissociate the economic phases of life 
from the social and political, or the practical phases from the spirit- 
ual. Our tendency has been too much in the direction of spreading 
life into compartments, and of developing opposing social classes. 

Professor Charles Beard described the present day situation in 
three colorful statements which have historical background. (1) 
Those whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. (2) The 
plant also profits from the visit of the bee. (3) When the night 
is darkest the stars begin to shine. In our country our middle 
class is gradually sinking to lower levels. We are looking in the 
direction of two extreme economic groups—the very rich and the 
poor. The exploitation which has brought this about is now being 
carried to other fields, and an effort is being made through propa- 
ganda to keep people satisfied with the status quo. One of our 
great hopes would seem to be in the direction of extending to social 
and civic fields our scientific attitudes and techniques. In the social 
field we are now about where the scientist was 250 years ago. One 
of our difficulties is the fact that we are only interested in science 
as it works to our own profit. We have exploited it just as we 
have other valuable things. We like its results, but not its dis- 
ciplinary procedures. We continue to emphasize force and violence, 
rather than intelligence, and to put our trust in traditions and old 
usages rather than in planned economics. The great danger in this 
is that a continued refusal to apply and use scientific procedures and 
techniques in all fields of human endeavor will result finally in its 
application to none. Bertrand Russell says that there are at least 
three characteristics of the scientific attitude. (1) The individual 
uses observation and induction, and not intuition. (2) He places 
his reliance upon persuasion and not upon force. (3) He persuades 
by arguments based upon tested evidence. 

There are several things which have been developing with refer- 
ence to teachers which are a part of this campaign of indoctrination 
and exploitation. External pressure is brought to bear, preventing 
teachers from expressing themselves. Teachers are frequently not 
permitted to expound any ideas or conclusions that are less than 50 
years old. Efforts are made to control and limit the teacher’s ar- 
ranging of her own activities and the thinking and expression of 
her own thoughts. All this has a terrible effect upon the teacher’s 
personality, and prevents her from doing the type of work which 

(Continued on Page 242) 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL NEWSREEL 


ARTHUR STENIUS 
Detroit Western High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


ECAUSE the past few years have seen a great deal of cen- 
| seria attention turned to all things in the school which verge 
upon fad or fancy in the mind of the layman, a consideration of 
such a thing as a school newsreel may receive prejudiced attention. 
After a year’s trial at Detroit Western High School, however, the 
high school motion picture newsreel proved itself to be a profit- 
making activity which demanded very little teacher attention in 
becoming one of the outstanding extra-curricular functions of the 
school. Carried through as an extension of the school newspaper, 
the newsreel became an important complement to all other activi- 
ties, stimulating interest in athletic contests, club outings, class 
plays, etc. 

Although the newsreel in complete or modified form is now car- 
ried through in numerous schools, the idea was original with the 
author approximately two years ago when a foundation for the 
activity was begun. Because the school’s visual equipment was ob- 
solete, the newsreel demanded a considerable outlay of money to 
be carried through, and careful consideration had to be given to 
costs, means of raising the money, and the chances of producing a 
worthwhile school function which would sustain continued interest 
among the students. As funds were not available from either board 
or school general funds, the purchase of equipment was made by 
funds of the school newspaper of which the writer was faculty ad- 
visor. After a successful year, the publication showed a profit of 
more than two hundred dollars, more than sufficient to buy a motion 
picture camera, projector, films, bulbs and reflectors for inside 
pictures, etc. 

With the purchase of equipment possible through money made 
from a student activity and set aside for student body benefits, the 
following anticipated benefits justified the venture. The newsreel 
itself would be intensely interesting to the students. Few are the 
things that hold more fascination to the adolescent than the oppor- 
tunity to see himself and his friends on the screen, and when the 
pictures bring a club outing or a section of the rooting section at a 
football game to the auditorium screen, both students who partici- 
pated and those who missed the event are thrilled. Because of this 
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interest, we were sure that the activity would become self-supporting, 
a five or ten cent admission being more than sufficient to pay the 
cost of films if only one-fourth of the students attended at the lower 
mentioned admission charge. Then too, the newsreel would bring 
to the student body the opportunity to witness events which are for 
the most part viewed by very few, such as cross country and track 
meets away from home, club initiations, etc. 

The athletic department was quick to lend support and co-oper- 
ation because the value of the new activity in stimulating interest 
among the students in athletic endeavors was apparent. Action 
shots at football practice were just the thing to show at a pep meet- 
ing, and although no slow motion pictures could be obtained with 
the type of camera purchased, athletes themselves could benefit when 
seeing just how they cleared the bar in a high jump event, allowed 
an opposing tackle to block them, etc. 

Other activities had the opportunity to gain the interest of the 
students in much the same way. This fact was proven when the 
seniors were advertising their class play. Besides the regular poster 
and publicity campaign, pictures were taken of various interesting 
scenes at a rehearsal and later shown as the highlight of an assembly 
program. Then too, through pictures, of course, a more graphic and 
interesting record of school events could be made. Another argu- 
ment in its favor which might not be present at other schools was 
that as we were planning to secure a 16 mm. machine, through our 
equipment the teachers gained the possibility of using the films cir- 
culated by the board of education visual education department to 
those schools equipped with projectors of the newer and more 
widely accepted type. 

The arguments for the success of the venture were sufficiently 
promising to make the purchase of equipment feasible, and accord- 
ingly investigation of various camera supply houses was made. 
Because the activity was one to be carried through by students, it 
was important that the pictures could be taken with some degree 
of success by students who had no previous knowledge of pho- 
tography. Modern motion picture cameras for amateur use, we 
found, are close to fool-proof; a few minutes of instruction being 
sufficient to permit clear pictures to be taken. Our initial purchase 
included a used motion picture camera, a new projector and films. 
With no more than these materials, bought for a little less than 
one hundred and fifty-five dollars, the first newsreel was produced 
and shown. 
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One of the greatest problems in making the first edition of our 
school newsreel was to check properly the enthusiasm of the students 
on the school newspaper staff who were to handle our motion pic- 
ture equipment. One of the paper’s editors who had long indulged 
in photography as a hobby was the student in charge, and with him 
the writer worked to plan the newsreel. As this edition was to be 
the first, we thought a proper series of personality introductions and 
school scenes would be in order as a beginning. For titles we decided 
to use the school bulletin board, which was of the movable type 
kind, white letters on a black background, a decision which saved 
much film splicing, and prevented the necessity of asking the art 
department for much help. 

We started our newsreel by a novelty. A number of girls with 
large lettered cards spelled out the name of the school paper followed 
by the title “presents its first pictorial supplement”. Then followed 
scenes of the school, pictures of the principal congratulating the 
editor and business manager of the paper on the accomplishment, 
photographs of various members of the staff. The rest of the news- 
reel was made up of scenes made during football practice, some shots 
of the tennis team as they played a match, action pictures taken at a 
football game, and many shots of students about school. The films 
were ready for showing within three days after the pictures were 
taken, the developing being completed by the makers of the films, 
necessitating no greater effort on our part than mailing the rolls. 

While waiting for the developed film, the presentation was 
planned. As the amount of feet of film which we had taken would 
take only ten minutes to show. we realized that we had to have a 
more lengthy program than could be achieved by merely presenting 
the newsreel. To complete the planned hour’s program which we 
wished to present, the dramatic club of the school offered a short 
one-act play, and two reels of animated cartoon comedies were 
rented for the day. Realizing that in the present day of talking 
pictures, the mere showing of the newsreel would be rather flat, 
some means of sound presentation was hunted. Fortunately, a 
student of the school was interested in loud speaking systems and 
had constructed one of his own. This system we rented for the 
afternoon, playing records to accompany the animated cartoons, and 
having one of the newspaper’s staff act as commentator when the 
newsreel was shown. On some successive presentations, however, 
brief ones such as a one-reel presentation at a pep meeting, the 
commentator merely sat at the front and side of the auditorium, 
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and, quartering the audience and screen, spoke his comments through 
a megaphone. On one occasion, a cheap speaking device was bought 
at a radio store and the voice amplified through means of radio. 
Although the first mentioned arrangement was by far the best, satis- 
factory results were gained with the other equipment as well. 

Our newsreel was presented once each month, failing a bit, per- 
haps, in presenting news, but never failing to interest the students 
of the school sufficiently to fill the auditorium and make the activity 
a paying one. The pictures taken were surprisingly clear and well 
taken, the jerkiness of the first few shots disappearing almost com- 
pletely as the students became more accustomed to the taking of 
pictures. Each successive edition brought forth a dozen different 
novel shots and manners of presentation. With the art department 
co-operating, various types of title presentation were constructed, 
and with staff photographers becoming more enthused with each 
release, we showed shots of touchdowns taken as the photographer 
sat on the crossbar of the goal posts, scenes about school snapped 
from every angle, including that achieved by climbing a fire-escape, 
etc. Subject-matter for the newsreel was never lacking. The 
problems continued to be those which we first noticed, the check- 
ing of the enthusiasm, and waste of film on subjects lacking general 
interest. 

The most important factor in the school newsreel is that for 
the average city junior or senior high school the activity can be 
started with little financial outlay. Depending upon the visual edu- 
cation equipment already installed in a school, the materials neces- 
sary for a complete program featuring a newsreel would cost as 
little as fifty dollars and no more than two hundred dollars. If the 
auditorium is fitted with a screen and projector, the first figure can 
secure all necessary equipment; the greater amount would be neces- 
sary if all materials for motion picture presentation needed to be 
purchased. It is to be admitted that the amount for equipment can 
be much more if the things purchased are to be of the best, but it 
does not follow that completely satisfactory results cannot be ob- 
tained from the use of less costly apparatus. 

To the teacher or administrator who has had no experience with 
motion pictures as a school activity, the suggestion of a newsreel may 
seem an absurdity far removed from the accepted extra-curricular 
activity. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Few are the 
things on a school’s extra-curricular program that hold a more 
general interest than the newsreel, and few demand as little faculty 
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time. Some may wish to condemn such a function because so few 
students can participate in and benefit by the activity itself, but 
just as the varsity teams’ sports program finds its greatest justifica- 
tion in the enjoyment which the students in general receive from 
the contests and not the actual benefits received by the team mem- 
bers, just so does the newsreel and the work of a few create a thing 
of general interest and enjoyment. Less demanding of faculty time 
and supervision than most extra-curricular activities, as stimulating 
and enjoyable to the entire student body as the average sports event, 
more likely to pay its own way or show a profit than any regular 
function outside of the school’s most popular sport, the newsreel 
will be the commonplace within a few years. Just as the school 
newspaper has supplemented and more often replaced the literary 
magazine of not so many years ago, the motion picture will be 
accepted in the future. At present, the school that takes up the 
newsreel is assuring itself of an activity that will receive increasing 
support from the student body as it proves itself to be much more 
than the passing fad or fancy that first consideration might label it 
to be. 





EDUCATION IN THE NEW ERA 
(Continued from Page 226) 

They will need to understand something of the changing social 
factors, and of the varying demand made by the community upon 
education. They will need also to see the changing developments 
in their pupils and to comprehend that their sense of values now is 
quite different from what it was ten years ago. Each teacher will 
need to gain skill in case work, both with reference to particular 
pupils and to the environments from which they come. The per- 
sonality of the teacher will continue to be a most important matter, 
and we shall probably in time know a little more about ways of im- 
proving and strengthening it. 

As to boards of education, the general emphasis today, unfor- 
tunately, is toward eliminating them. This is partly due to increased 
centralization and partly to abuses in the performance of duties. 
These boards should have more opportunities and responsibilities, 
and should keep educational interests and pride in their school alive 
in the local communities. We must endeavor to get the best possible 
people on these boards, in order to secure from them some real 
thinking and planning with reference to relating the schools and their 
work to the community life about them. 
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The Physical Education Column 


Conducted by Ottver K. CORNWELL 





| elapse education, being one of the more recent additions to 
the curriculum, is very naturally under the cloud of suspicion 
that is associated with the so-called “fads” and “frills” in modern 
education. Lacking the sanction of tradition, and the authoritarian 
benefits that years of service give to various subject matter fields in 
terms of justifying their place in the curriculum, it seems that physi- 
cal education must earn its place by building a program of instruc- 
tion that will show results in the living of people. It might be sound 
to use the same yard stick on all materials and programs. After 
all, the real value of materials that make up the various courses can 
be judged only in terms of their effect on present and future living. 
In modern educational theory it is generally accepted that 
interest is the basic factor controlling ultimate accomplishment in 
all subject matter fields, and that abiding interest determines in 
pretty definite fashion the ultimate skill developed. This is very 
definitely true in the field of physical education. In the various types 
of individual and group games that make up a program in physical 
education the first consideration must be adaptation to ability and 
need of pupils. By this is meant ability determined by thorough 
physical examination and followed by a definite procedure for estab- 
lishing motor ability and need in terms of various discoverable 
physical, social and mental qualities. With this information as a 
background for determining individual programs, the procedures to 
be followed and the game situation set up should guarantee accom- 
plishment. With interest and skill in activities continuing to 
develop, future participation would be no longer a problem. 
Wholesome leisure time activity has never in the history of the 
world, been a more acute problem than it is at present. Since we 
all tend to adopt as our recreational activity those games in which 
we have developed enough skill to be good opponents or good part- 
ners, it should follow that outgoing students would have sufficient 
interest, as a result of skill acquired, that participation would con- 
tinue. Whether this is true or not depends on the kind and type 


of games taught. Physical education, properly conducted, should 
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give the student command of sufficient physical skills so that whole- 
some activity will be guaranteed. 

Health and organic vigor represent the accumulations of the way 
one sees fit to live. Physical activity carried on in a wholesome 
fashion has always been thought of as having a high correlation 
with organic vigor and positive health. To habituate the student to 
regular practices in physical activity through pleasure in the partici- 
pation as the immediate cause, and a by-product of physical and 
mental health accumulating as a result, would be a major aim of all 
types of programs. Activity carried on through interest in the 
games or sports would have the best chance of success. 

The social aspect of physical education in terms of developing 
traits that play an important part in one’s living has long been 
recognized. If desirable traits are to be developed in game situa- 
tions, then the type program and the kind of leadership are the con- 
trolling factors. The ability of the individual to adjust himself to a 
changing environment and make contributions toward continued 
growth fairly well determines his ultimate worth to society. If we 
view an activities program in physical education as a “Theater of 
Action” on a life level that presents the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of traits that will directly function in our type of social organi- 
zation, then the methods and materials that we see fit to use are of 
tremendous importance. Under a program of this kind the individual 
not only retains his individuality but learns to use it both as a 
leader and a follower, forced always into thinking of both individual 
and group welfare. He learns both competition and co-operation in 
their natural setting, develops traits both good and bad, usually find- 
ing that competent leadership will cause the good to dominate. 

A changing curriculum that includes instruction in health and 
physical education, while built around the interests and needs of the 
student population, is not intended to pamper the whims of indi- 
vidual students. It is, however, hoped that abiding interest in physi- 
cal activity will result, and continued participation in after-school life 
will make direct contributions to the health and happiness of people. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 











INCE this is an age when so many people buy so many things 
SS. the monthly payment plan, it might be interesting to the 
readers of this column to have presented here a formula by the 
use of which one may compute the unpaid balance at the beginning 
of any number of months. This formula was worked out by the 
writer when a friend came and asked for a formula by which he 
could compute the unpaid balance after so many months on a house 
and lot which cost a certain sum when a given sum is paid each 
month, interest being paid at the rate of r percent. 


n— 1 


r 
; ake wf) — 
The formula is as follows: A= P—{ p= a 


12 r 
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In this formula 


A = Amount remaining unpaid at the beginning of the Nth month 
P = Debt to be paid 


p=monthly payment 

r=rate of interest paid 

n= number of months 
The formula works as follows. Suppose a house and lot are 
bought for $4,000 and the buyer pays $50 per month for 13 months, 


money being worth 6%. What amount remains unpaid? Sub- 
stituting in the formula 
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0616789 
= 4,000 — 30 | ——-— 


= 4,000 — 30 (12.3358) 
= 4,000 — 370.074 
= $3,629.924 


In this problem of course (1.005)'* was obtained by taking 
12 times the log of 1.005 and getting the autilogarithm of this 
result. The rest is easily obtained by arithmetic. It might be 


r\n—1 
(:+<) —1 
12 


noted that the factor = is given all worked out 


12 


in a set of tables put out by the Chemical Rubber Company. This 
same formula may be used to compute the number of months it 
will require to pay in full such a debt under similar conditions. Of 
course the debt will be paid when A — 0; therefore assuming that 
the debt to be paid is $4,000, rate of interest 6%, and the monthly 
payment $50, we would find the number of months it will take to 
retire the debt as follows: 


n— 1 
1.005 -- 
0 = 4,000 — 30 00S _ l 
005 
x n— 1 
0=20—30 71005 —1 
n—1 
0 = 20 — 30 X 1.005 + 30 
n—1 
30 X 1.005 — 


n—1 SO 5 


1.005 =—=— 


(n — 1) log 1.005 = log 5 — log 3 
(n—1)= log 5 — log 3 
log 1.005 
n—1= 102.42 
n = 103.42 or 8 yrs. 7 mos. 

Therefore it will require eight years and 7 months, and there 
will be a little left over to pay during the 103rd month. This amount 
may be obtained by using n == 103 in the original formula. It then 
becomes 
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102 
A=4000—30 EE = 
005 


this gives A = 3983.46 


Therefore the amount remaining unpaid at the beginning of 
the 103rd month was $16.54. This sum at simple interest for one 
month at 6% amounts to $16.62. 

Therefore the sum to be paid at the end of the 103rd month 
including the interest would be $16.62. 





Those interested in high school mathematics texts may be inter- 
ested to know that Allyn and Bacon have published revised editions 
of their Junior High School texts entitled “The New Mathematics”, 
by Edgerton and Carpenter, consisting of a series of three books 
designed for use in grades seven, eight and nine; their set of high 
school algebras consisting of The New Elementary Algebra and Ad- 
vanced Algebra by the same authors, their Plane Geometry and 
Solid Geometry by Avery and their Geometry Workbook by Avery. 
Many significant changes have been made in these books but since 
they are revisions, space will not be taken for comprehensive 
reviews of them. 


THE 1935 FRENCH PLACEMENT TESTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from Page 228) 
We now have at hand a record of five years of testing for place- 
ment in the French courses at the University. Some very interest- 





ing, but alas, at times discouraging conclusions may be drawn as 
to the efficiency of the teaching in some of our schools. It is to be 
hoped that teachers will make a determined effort to improve the 
rating of their schools by teaching more effectively the fundamentals 
of French. 
THE NEED FOR A SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
(Continued from Page 232) 


the public has a right to expect. Dr. Kilpatrick, in dealing with the 





matter of academic freedom in the classroom, says that one should 
know clearly which things he really believes, and the evidence which 
lies behind these things. 

What stand he takes must be the expression of his own soul and 
personality, and not the expression of any superficial, momentary 
thought. And, given in the classroom, this expression, if one would 
be wise, must take into account the age of the children and the con- 
dition and feeling existing in the community. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 
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BEGINNING Birp Stupy 

NE of the incidental objectives listed for some time past in 
O):. North Carolina biology course of study is the ability to 
recognize at least fifty birds. To some pupils, and teachers as 
well, the number may seem excessive, to others, quite the opposite. 
It is not unusual to find a pupil occasionally who can identify, on 
sight, far more than that number at the time he enters upon the 
formal study of biology; in antithesis we find the individual, not 
always a pupil, to whom all sparrows are just sparrows, and who 
has never taken the trouble to distinguish thrush from thrasher, or 
cardinal from summer tanager. Much of the advancement of chil- 
dren in this respect depends upon their elementary school teachers ; 
if these are really competent nature study leaders, or have any partic- 
ular interest in birds, this objective can be attained early in junior 
high school years. As for material, North Carolina, in all its regions, 
is rich in bird life the whole year round. 

Needless to state, the person looked to most often in the high 
school as authority on this topic is the biology teacher. Yet it is 
seldom that bird identification is either taught or required as part 
of the formal teacher-training given in colleges. Such knowledge, 
which must be attained largely through field observation, is one of 
those extra things which the well-prepared teacher must usually 
gain through his own efforts, perhaps through engaging in the 
necessary study as a temporary hobby. An interest in birds is more 
or less general by reason of their beauty and their songs, the exten- 
sion of this interest to the point of knowing by name most of the 
common species should not be difficult. A good way to begin is to 
keep, for each day of observation, a list of the birds seen, identify- 
ing, during the early stages of work, by means of colored pictures 
such as those published by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, those found in various bird guides, even those purchasable 
in ten-cent stores, or through use of some such book as Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hilton Green’s “Birds of the South”. A little practice will 
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bring such familiarity that pictures will soon be needed only as the 
seasons change, or when some rather uncommon species is included 
in the day’s list. 

We are singularly favored in this state by lack of city conges- 
tion, and by having mild winters. One count made during Christ- 
mas vacation, for example, merely in the course of casual goings 
to and fro, resulted in a list of thirty species; and a list of several 
times that number was obtained in one day by a group of enthusi- 
asts engaged in making a special winter bird survey. I have one 
record of seventeen different species noted one evening between 
supper-time and dark, in midsummer, without going off the home 
porch. These records indicate that only in extreme cases is there 
likely to be any dearth of material for such study. 

In proportion as familiarity with birds is gained, there comes 
the almost unconscious recognition by general size and shape, by 
habits of perching or of flight, by attitudes assumed in feeding, 
by localities in which each species is found, as well as by color and 
song. Indeed, these latter characters, the first to be relied on by 
the beginner, are often difficult to determine, for the bird may be 
silent except for an occasional chirp, or be silhouetted darkly against 
the sky or in full flight across it. Yet, even then, some peculiarity 
of form or flight is often so marked as to determine identity beyond 
question. Such revelation, however, comes only as the observer 
gains experience. 

I have personally found it a good plan to begin bird identification 
study in the winter months. This has several advantages. (1) 
Absence of foliage allows a clear view. (2) All birds are in charac- 
teristic adult plumage, though winter plumage is sometimes less 
distinctive than summer. (3) There are fewer birds at this season 
to identify, and these can be more easily learned before the general 
influx of transients and summer residents begins. (4) There are 
fewer competing outdoor interests in winter. (5) Scarcity of food 
brings birds closer to human habitations, generally. Starting at 
this time, with the winter birds observed in various habitats—woods, 
open fields, roadside thickets, on tree-trunks, and the like—as a 
nucleus, a student has a basis for comparison of other species as the 
spring migrations bring them crowding in. Out of those easily ob- 
servable he should be able easily to complete his minimum list and 
go on toward larger achievement. The day soon comes when to 
see a bird not previously recognized is a gala event. 


As this work cannot be done indoors, and sufficient field trips 
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cannot often be arranged by a teacher, some less direct method of 
help in this identification must be employed. One is to have bird 
charts and pictures conspicuously displayed for long periods in class- 
rooms. But as a rule these charts show, along with species common 
in the locality, others never found there, and still others not present 
at the season of display. This is often confusing to the beginner, 
even though it may not often lead him entirely astray. A better 
way is to start with the pictures of a few birds, either those most 
well known, or those commonest about the school premises (the 
two groups are often the same), and to add a few new ones each 
week. At least until a foundation of knowledge is established, care 
needs to be taken that the selection shall consist of pictures of birds 
actually observable at the season of study. For such work the 
postcard size, colored pictures of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies are probably the most satisfactory, though several 
other sets are capable of giving good results. 

sy means of proper groupings, many things can be taught be- 
side mere identification. Thus there can be shown the similarity of 
catbird, thrasher, and mockingbird, or of robin, bluebird, and thrush, 
and the uniform characteristics of head and bill that are found 
in that great group of seed-eaters, the finches and sparrows. Similar 
attention can be called to the special features of the woodpecker 
group, the warblers, or the flycatchers. Again, by a process of chang- 
ing the display as the season advances, it can be shown how, in the 
spring, the white-throat and fox sparrows, together with the junco, 
disappear, and are replaced by the chipping sparrow, which has been 
absent all winter long, or how the place of the hermit thrush, a com- 
mon winter visitant in the piedmont, is taken by the wood thrush, one 
leaving just about as the other arrives. 

As our elementary schools progress in efficiency, under a new gen- 
eration of teachers trained to instruct in nature study, the time 
may come when this objective will be met regularly in the lower 
grades. As yet we have not progressed to that point, and until we 
have, bird identification seems a desirable objective to keep, though 
incidentally, in high school biology classes. The laboratory work of 
biology, coupled with ordinary classroom and book study, may serve 
best to acquaint us with the fundamental understanding of what 
it means to be alive, and with those principles which guide in life 
development ; but surely it is the field type of study, often fragmen- 
tary and casual though it may be, that tends most to develop avoca- 


(Continued on Page 248) 
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4A SELECTION OF THE 1/935 BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Selected by Nora BEust 
School of Library Science, U.N.C. 


Aanrud, Hans. Sidsel Longskirt and Solve Suntrap, two children 
of Norway; il. by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire ; tr. by Dagny 
Mortenson and M. W. Bianco. Philadelphia, Winston, 1935. $2. 
A new translation of the old favorite Elizabeth Longfrock. The choice 

of words and phrases is excellent. The physical make-up of the book will 

appeal to children. The second story tells of a little boy who was fortunate 
enough to see the sun dance on Easter morning and the happiness follows. 


Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’. Children of the Northlights. 

New York, Viking Press, 1935. 

A beautiful picture story of a year with Lise and Lasse, two Lapp children. 
Customs of the Lapps and scenes characteristic of the country are told in 
the pictures and text. For children of from six to nine. Similar in style 
to Ola. 


3rink, Carol R. Caddie Woodlawn, a frontier story; il. by Kate 

Seredy. New York, Macmillan, 1935. $2. 

Early Wisconsin of the eighteen-sixties is seen through the eyes of eleven- 
year-old Caddie who tells of threatening Indian massacres; of the circuit 
rider; of the discovery in the old trunk and other surprises that make up a 
true story of life on the frontier. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Golden Horseshoe ; il. by Robert Lawson. 

New York, Macmillan, 1935. $2. 

A thoroughly delightful and romantic story of Tamar, the daughter of an 
Indian princess and Colonel Antony of Stafford Hall and her half brother 
Roger. who learns to value his sister’s Indian assets. Much is told of colonial 
Virginia and of General Spotswood’s expedition into the wilderness. 
Credle, Ellis. Across the Cotton Patch. New York, Nelson, 1935. 

$1.50. 

A series of amusing incidents told in dialect about a group of children, 
white and black, who lived on a plantation. Entertainingly illustrated. 
Driggs, Howard R. The Pony Express Goes Through, an Ameri- 

can Saga Told by its Heroes; il. by W. H. Jackson. New York, 

Stokes, 1935. $2.50. 

An interesting presentation of an always fascinating portion of early 
American history. Together with the true account of the Pony Express 
are actual experiences of the heroes told in the manner of the frontier. Story 
hour material. Excellent colored illustrations. Suited to the reading of the 
junior high school and beyond. 
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Eaton, Jeanette. Behind the Show Window; il. with photographs. 

New York, Harcourt, 1935. $2.50. 

The title is an indication of the dramatic style in which such commodities 
as coffee, milk and textiles are discussed in relation to production, distribution 
and consumption. Well illustrated with photographs. Interesting to the sixth 
grade and beyond. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Young Walter Scott. New York, Viking 
Press, 1935. 
The author tells of Scott with rare sympathy and understanding. Boys 
or girls will be stirred by the description of the growth of Scott's character. 
Incidentally the biography gives an excellent description of the Scotch scene. 


Hart, Johan. Picture Tales from Holland. New York, Stokes, 
1935. $1.25. 
Nineteen brief, well-told folk tales of the Dutch people. The story of St. 
Nicholas as told by the people of Amsterdam is included. For the nine and 
ten year olds. 


Kent, Louise Andrews. He Went with Marco Polo; il. by C. Leroy 
Baldridge and Paul Quinn. New York, Houghton, 1935. 
Marco Polo’s adventures become accessible to young readers of nine to 

twelve in the thrilling experiences of Tony and young Marco who start out 

with Nicolo Polo in the Venetian galley for Cathay and later travel by cara- 
van across deserts and mountains to the great Kublai Khan. 


Knox, Rose B. Patsy's Progress. New York, Dodd, Meade, 1935. 
$2. 
A realistic story of a Southern college girl’s experiences in the nineties. 
Well told against a background of Southern life. Will be enjoyed by the 
older girls who like a bit of romance. 


Ransome, Arthur. Coot Club; il. by the author and Helene Carter. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1935. 
Another good adventure story by the author of Swallows and Amazons. 
The Coot Club is organized in the interests of bird protection and piracy. 


Adventure follows adventure in the club’s trip on the Tecasel. 


Reck, Franklin M. Automobiles from Start to Finish. New York, 

Crowell, 1935. 

Photographic picture book that shows the development of motor cars 
and their growth in numbers from the early 1900’s to the present. The ac- 
companying text relates clearly the history, the manufacturing, the road 
problem and the fuel problem. Will interest a wide range of readers. 


Sickels, Eleanor. /n Calico and Crinoline, True Stories of American 
Women, 1608-1865; with nineteen drawings by Ilse Bischoff. 
New York, Viking Press, 1935. 


Authentic well told tales that interest girls of high school age. 
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Sperry, Armstrong. All Sail Set, a Romance of the Flying Cloud. 
New York, Winston, 1935. 
A well told tale of the maiden voyage of the clipper ship “Flying Cloud” 
around the Horn to San Francisco. For boys of twelve to fifteen. 


Stackpole, Edouard A. Madagascar Jack, a Story of a Nantucket 
Whaler; il. by Gordon Grant. New York, Morrow, 1935. $2. 
A thrilling tale of adventure, mutiny and treasure aboard the whaling 
ship “Lady Adams” as experienced by Obed Folger and unwilling members 
of the crew. 


Steffens, Lincoln. Boy on Horseback. New York, Harcourt, 1935. 
$2. 

The first eighteen chapters of Lincoln Steffens autobiography have been 
reprinted for boys and girls of about ten to fourteen who are too young to 
enjoy the original volume, that depicts vividly the life of a boy in Sacramento, 
California, in the late nineteenth century. The cowboys, the miners, the steam- 
boat men, horses, school and success as a reporter are interests that follow in 
rapid succession. Excellent inspirational book. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Rainbow in the Sky; il. by Reginald Birch. 

New York. Harcourt, 1935. $3. 

A rich anthology of verse for the smallest children up until the teen age. 
Only three of the poems included appeared in This Singing World, the editor's 
earlier volume collected for the early teen age. The old and new verse are 
included. Reginald Birch’s illustrations set the tone for the volume which is 
emphatically jovial. 


White, Eliza Orne. Ann Frances; with illustrations by Helen 
Sewell. New York, Houghton, 1935. $1.75. 
Ann Frances, a very real little girl of five has a birthday; later goes to 
school and alas, has the measles. The story is simply told with the intimate 
touches of every-day life that appeal to seven and eight. 





THE SCIENCE COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 245) 
tional interests. The point must always be made that this field study 
has to be genuine, that it cannot stop with pictures, but must extend 
to the realities outside. There is hardly a schoolyard in the state 
into which will not come, in the course of a school year, at least 


fifteen or twenty different species of birds, enough, if observed, to 
get this particular work well under way. The establishment of 
winter feeding stations and summer bird-baths on the grounds will 
usually increase the list, and bring birds to the very windows of the 
schoolroom for observation. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“The Record of America’. JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS and CHARLES 
GARRETT VANNEsT. Scribner’s, 1935. 


This thoroughly modern and up-to-the-minute high school text in United 
States history is well bound in durable blue and red fabricoid, well taped and 
Singer-sewed, and stamped in gold. It is a book which catches the eye. Any- 
one seeing it will wish to take it up. It opens easily, paper and print are 
attractive, and numerous maps, graphs, and illustrations, many of them in 
color, make the book definitely appealing to the casual reviewer. 

A more serious scrutiny shows that the text is closely organized on the 
unit basis and that the profuse illustrative material is not merely decorative 
but is an integral part of the unit presentation. The first unit serves as an 
“over-view” to the study of the volume by presenting the “American Dream” 
and asserting that a quest for democracy in political, religious, and economic 
affairs has been and is still the major theme in United States history. The 
second unit, “How Our Country was Founded”, tells clearly and concisely 
our colonial history from the discovery of America to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. The third unit, “How the United States Achieved Its 
Place Among the Nations”, carries the story under twenty topics and through 
four hundred and twenty-two pages to the New Deal and the N.R.A. Six 
succeeding units cut across the chronological organization of the second and 
third units to discuss, from the beginning of our history to the present, such 
topics as the influence of the expanding frontier on American life, the growth 
of industry and commerce, social and cultural development, and changes 
in the American standard of living, while the final unit is a study of the 
Federal Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 

Each of these units is well organized. There is a pre-view which gives 
the theme of the unit; there is a topical organization within each unit, the 
topics forming the chapters of the book and showing in bold type at the 
chapter head the objectives to be attained in each particular topic; the sub- 
division of each topic into sub-topics is clearly shown by bold-type topical 
sentences set as paragraph heads; and each topic and each unit is followed 
by well selected and well classified referénces, questions, and suggestions as 
to possible exercises and activities. The book is eminently teachable. 

There will probably be little question as to the workmanship of the 
authors in their treatment of these units, but there may well be difference of 
opinion as to the soundness of their choice of themes. Is it advisable to set 
off for separate study such topics as the influence of the frontier on American 
life or the change in American standards of living? Or should these topics 
be considered concurrently with other events which they influenced and by 
which they in turn were profoundly affected? There is certainly an advantage 
in treating such subjects as wholes, and after the chronological account has 
been given; there is certainly some loss, as well, in deferring extended treat- 
ment of them, rather than giving it in its contemporary setting. Should 
study of the Federal Constitution be a part of a course in history, or should 
this be left to civics texts? Should the history of the United States be 
made one long unit from the adoption of the Constitution to the present, or 
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should it be broken down into two or more units? These are questions which 
will certainly occur to teachers of history, and the answer will doubtless vary 
with the individual teacher and the type of school in which he teaches. 

Another question which will arise, and which will be answered differently 
according to the reviewer’s background and his convictions as to the field 
of history, is as to “indoctrination”. The first unit sets the quest for true 
democracy as the theme of American history and states that the democracy 
thus far attained is now on trial. This theme leads the authors into many 
socio-political discussions which may well be considered as excursions outside 
the field of history. Of course, the drive is toward an appreciation of democ- 
racy as the authors see it—and while to this reviewer their views are sane 
and their treatment reasonably unprejudiced, there may well be teachers who 
will object to particular sections. The inclusion of such material helps to 
make the text rather long (nine hundred and ten pages), but still necessitates 
a concise chronological account. leaving little room for colorful anecdotes 
or full development of historical personalities. Another question will be as 
to the concise but adequate account of the wars engaged in by the United 
States. To this reviewer, our wars are as inevitably a part of our national 
story as the development of industry, say, or the Spoils System, and are, 
therefore, to be taught. Many teachers of history will, doubtless, regret 
even the brief account of our wars to be found in this text. 

“The Record of America” is attractive and it is different. No doubt, it 
will arouse much interest and considerable difference of opinion. Such differ- 
ences of opinion will be over the planning of the text, for there will be no 
disputing the excellent workmanship of authors and publishers, once the 
framework of their book was laid. 

S. T. Emory. 


Leadership in a Changing World. Edited by HorrMAn and WANGER, 
New York, Harper Brothers. 


Perhaps more problems of vital import face the world for solution today 
than at any other similar period of history. On the right solution of these 
problems depends the future of civilization. That these problems may be 
solved presumes an intelligent attack, and a fundamental analysis of the basic 
ideas and ideals of human progress. There is much evidence that we are 
living near the beginning of a new age. Just what shall be the place of human 
beings in the social structure of the new age is entirely problematical. It is a 
question for intelligent study. Technology and organization have reduced the 
expenditure for production to almost the minimum, but in spite of the abun- 
dance of production serious difficulty is being experienced in the recovery from 
an era of unemployment and its consequent suffering. In the decade or more 
since the World War there has been registered a threatening increase in 
crime, vice has become more rampant, and the responsibility of youth seems 
to have been passing to lower and lower ranges. That the teachers of youth 


need fuller and more accurate knowledge of these great problems is some- 
thing that may be stated without serious disparagement. 

To afford the needed information, or at least taking definite steps toward 
providing such information, is the purpose of this book. The various writers 
who have contributed to its pages are actuated by but one purpose, to help in 
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understanding the needs of the hour. It is pre-eminently a book for teachers. 
It is presumed that the work of the teacher is to develop intelligence, but 
too often in their teaching they are only leading their pupils to be “learned”. 
“One does not have to be learned to be intelligent”. The reviewer registers 
it as his opinion that in far too many cases, teachers are lacking in intelligent 
contact with the problems of the day, and such lack makes them easy. fol- 
lowers of such mercenary propaganda as is given out by men like Hearst 
and Macfadden and by the apologists for Big Business in general. This 
book tackles these problems from many angles and so may in no way be 
open to the charge of special pleading. President Roosevelt writes of the 
outlook for politics; Norman Thomas of what Socialism has to offer to a 
sick society; Norman Angell on Nationalism; Lenin on scientific manage- 
ment; Mussolini on “The Meaning of Fascism”; John Dewey on “Science 
and Society”; Sir Arthur Salter on “A New World Order”; and Thomas 
Mann on “To German Youth.” It may easily be seen that not all of these 
men may be regarded as being in a position to give unbiased treatment of the 
subjects on which they write. This, however, does not detract from the value 
of the book. It simply puts the reader on guard, makes him consider the real 
values to be gathered, and causes a searching for final measures. In all, 
there are more than thirty chapters in the book, each complete in itself. The 
teacher who gives this book careful study will find that there is much more 
than is found in textbooks, more than is found in courses in methods and 
pedagogy, that are essentials for meeting the demands of youth for under- 
standing the world in which their course of life is cast. Our schools are 
being accused today of subversive teaching, but giving unbiased views of the 
facts of life, social, religious, political, cannot be subversive. Truth is what 
is needed. This book will help in arriving at many attitudes that lead onward 
in the search after truth. 
G. O. Munce. 


Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae et Fragmenta. RoGers-Scott-W arp. 
D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1935. xii plus 119 pages. 
$1.20. Arrangement of Contents: pages i-xii Introduction ; pages 
1-26 Res Gestae; pages 27-60 Fragmenta; pages 61-86 Notes on 
Res Gestae and Fragmenta; pages 87-89 Chronological table ; 
pages 91-92 Genealogical table; pages 93-119 Vocabulary, with 
meaning for use in this book only. 


The Report of the Classical Investigation has emphasized the need of new 
material less difficult in content for elementary reading than Caesar’s Com- 
mentarics and Cicero’s Orations. To fill this need with genuine classical 
Latin is the purpose of this book, unique in that it is the only English edition 
of the Res Gestae (i.c.. with notes in English) annotated for use in secon- 
dary schools, and the only edition of the Res Gestae containing a vocabulary. 

The authors recommend their book “to precede or supplement Caesar” and 
as “a valuable addition to the Cicero or Virgil course; it likewise lends itself 
to use for supplementary or sight reading in college.” (Preface, page vi). 
It is doubtful whether the average second year high school class would be 
able to use this book either to precede or to supplement Caesar; the Virgil 
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teacher doubtless will prefer to concentrate on the study of poetry for the 
fourth year of high school, especially since the three previous years of the 
students have been spent in prose work. 

In two types of study this book will admirably accomplish its purpose: 
(1) To supplement the prose reading of the third high school year, especially 
during the second semester of that year. An examination of the vocabulary 
in the Res Gestae shows a marked similarity to the Ciceronian discourse. 
The concise statements and directness of style of Augustus will appeal to 
students, and will form a worthwhile variation from the long and sometimes 
involved periodic statements of Cicero, many of which, unfortunately, are 
unintelligible to immature students of Latin. Being autobiographical, the 
content of the Res Gestae places before the pupil not only the life of Augustus, 
but also a summary perspective of the Augustan age, thus forming a desirable 
background for the later study of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, as well as of 
other authors of the early empire. 

(2) To supplement prose reading, or to serve as sight reading, in lower 
college classes. In such classes (freshman and sophomore) not only the 
Res Gestae but also the ninety-eight Fragmenta will be valuable as further 
training in reading, and will serve as a wider avenue of exploration into 
the literature of the empire of the first century; for the Fragmenta con- 
tain bits of Augustus’ own words, collected from Suetonius’ Augustus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, Caligula, Horace, Virgil, and De Viris Illustribus; from Macrobius’ 
Saturnalia; from Seneca’s De Ira, Dialogi, and Controversiae; from Aulus 
Gellius’ Noctes Atticae; from Cicero, Epistulae Ad Familiares XI, 20, 1; from 
Paulus’ Digest 48, 18, 8 pr.; from a Berlin Museum Papyrus, 628 verso; from 
Pliny’s Natural History, ii, 93; from Servius, Ad Virgili Aeneiden viii, 696; 
from Charisius, Jnstitutio Grammatica, p. 132, ed. Barwick; and from the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum VI, 32323 and X, 4842. The Fragmenta 
give an interesting and unusual insight into the private life of Augustus, 
affording an intimate knowledge of the man among his family and friends. 

The physical make-up of this book is quite attractive; the printing is clear 
and well spaced; the long vowels are marked throughout; and numerous illus- 
trations, many of them full page ones, add greatly to the esthetic and prac- 
tical value of the text. 

Other editions of the Res Gestae are those of Theodor Mommsen ( Berlin, 
1883) ; Ernest Diehl (Bonn, 1918); E. G. Hardy (Oxford, 1923); William 
Fairley (Philadelphia, 1898); Ramsay and von Premerstein (Leipzig, 1927) ; 
and Concetta Barini (Milan, 1930). None of these, however contains a 
vocabulary; only the editions of Hardy and Fairley contain notes and com- 
ments in English. Neither of these books is suitable for secondary schools. 

The attractive binding, the clear print, the numerous illustrations, the 
copious notes in English, and the restricted vocabulary are distinctive and 
advantageous features of this small volume by Rogers-Scott-Ward. The 
book is strongly recommended for the two types of work already mentioned. 


Benson W. Davis. 
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ButTLer, Mitprep ALLEN. Literature Dramatized. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York City. 


This is a dramatic presentation of scenes from classic literature without 
distorting the original. The long speeches have sometimes been cut and the 
settings and actions have been modified to make each scene a producible play. 
The use of this book as a text, supplemented with the reading of much good 
literature, should result in student play writing and production as an interest- 
ing language experience not confined to the English course. This book 
should be very helpful in classroom and auditorium exercises. 


Nancy O. Devers. 


Tower, Donatp MacLean. Educational Dramatics. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, New York City. 


North Carolina teachers will cherish the use of this book in the revitalized 
High School English Course which includes the teaching of drama in credit 
courses. The book is a brief history and evolution of drama and may be 
used as a student text for literature courses in drama or as a guide to play 
producers in schools and clubs. A carefully prepared and sub-divided bibli- 
ography enables the reader to find additional material on particular sub- 
divisions 


Nancy O. Devers. 


Ames, Maurice U. and JArre, BERNARD. Laboratory and W ork- 
book Units in Chemistry. Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935. 


This workbook, appearing in “consumable” and “non-consumable” editions, 
the former including space for pupil notes, and the latter in style of the 
textbook, is the logical accompaniment of Jaffe’s “New World of Chemistry,” 
recently reviewed in this column, though it is also adapted for use with 
other texts. 

The general plan for each “unit” (somewhat a misnomer) is: (1) direc- 
tions for experiment, (2) observations and questions on the experiment, (3) 
questions on the conclusions to be drawn, (4) supplementary exercises, which 
integrate experiment with book study, (5) optional questions. Except for 
this last division, questions are usually in completion form. 

In most ways the general order of the Jaffe text is followed, but in the 
workbook all the exercises in chemical arithmetic are placed near the end. 
A number of excellent review exercises of practical and summarizing nature, 
one of them biographical, constitute an unusual feature. A consolidated appara- 
tus list, arranged by “units”, is given, together with notes on the making 
of stock laboratory solutions, for the convenience of teachers. 

Like its accompanying text, the workbook covers in very clear fashion 
all that can reasonably be mastered in an introductory chemistry course. 
The integration of laboratory work with class work, through the supplemen- 
tary exercises and the optional questions, is especially to be commended. 


Cc BF. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L. and Mitter, Harotp H. Study Book in 
General Science. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1935. $ .80 list. 


Intended to take the place of the self-testing exercises and suggested 
activities of the Pieper-Beauchamp “Everyday Problems in Science”, with 
which it is closely connected by cross-references. 

Those familiar with that textbook will recall its emphasis on scientific 
approach to problems, and on intelligent thinking rather than memorization. 
The workbook has space to give further instruction along these lines, through 
notes of explanatory and illustrative character attached to particular problems. 

A special teacher’s edition ($ .92 list) is available. 


c. Ez. FP. 


CARPENTER, F. F. and Cartton, R. H. Comprehensive Units in 
Chemistry, with Experiments, References, Workbook Exercises, 
and a Testing Program. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1935. 


\ very complete, and hence, unfortunately, rather bulky, workbook, giving 
page references to ten recent texts, problem by problem. Though designed to 
hold pupils’ notes, it contains much explanatory text in addition, and might 
well be adopted as the basic book of a course, supplemented by reference 
readings as indicated. 

The unit plan is followed both in selection of subject matter and in teach- 
ing techniques. The units, twelve in number, seem well chosen, and the work 
within each one appears carefully selected, arranged to stimulate thought, and 
well directed toward the mastery of important principles. The plan of each 
unit is as follows: (1) defining the unit, including (a) recall and review 
questions, (b) viewing the unit as a whole, and (c) subdividing it into 
smaller problems; (2) a discussion of the assimilation material, in which 
these problems are taken up in turn; (3) unit summary and test exercises; 
(4) appended experiments and exercises which, through reference at proper 
points in the assimilation discussion, are brought in as need for them arises. 
The last exercise of each unit requires summarizing of the work. Demon- 
strations are included, through directions given in the assimilation discussion. 
Provision for individual differences is amply made through wider reading 
references, optional demonstrations, and projects. The mastery tests, referred 
to in the unit summaries, are bound in a separate pamphlet. 

Nothing short of a personal examination will enable one to appreciate 
this workbook fully. 

ie 


WaLpoLe, BRANSON A. Unit Studics in Biology. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1935. 


A workbook intended for use with various texts, including most of those 
recently published, with page references to them given for each problem. 

The ten units covered are well selected as to major concepts, and are also 
well divided, each into from two to four large contributing problems. Through 
frequent repetition of the unit- and problem-title questions at the tops of 
pages, and through special statement of problem concepts, the effort is con- 
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tinually made to keep pupils’ minds centered on basic ideas rather than on 
details. Within these problems, however, it is not always so certain that the 
work laid out aims as directly as it should at the attainment of these major 
understandings. The tests on each problem call for rather large amounts of 
detail, not consistently “headed up” in a way to accomplish that purpose. 

What is to this reviewer the most important concept gained by a study 
of classification, important because it exerts a profound influence on one’s 
philosophy, is noticeably absent from this workbook. This is the concept 
that classification indicates genetic relationships, extending back to the begin- 
nings of life on the earth, not mere chance resemblance or similarity. No 
mention of life of past ages seems to be made, and even such leaders of 
thought as Darwin and Lamarck are mentioned only in their relation to prob- 
lems of plant and animal breeding. The omission of a concept so funda- 
mental seems unfortunate. 

Introducing a new nomenclature seems of doubtful merit. Thus to close 
each unit with an “analysis” (in the preliminary directions it is referred to 
as an “analysis test”), even though some of the questions there lead, as they 
should at this point, to its opposite, namely, intelligent synthesis and generali- 
zation of the unit study, is confusing rather than clarifying. Then, too, the 
practice of calling ordinary exercises “skills”, and speaking of “executing a 
skill” instead of “doing an exercise” seems a perversion of word meaning. 
Nor do such terms as “attitude assignment” and “self-directed” test give new 
significance to types of work that are in themselves quite conventional. 

One of the better features of the workbook is the practice of having pupils 
apply, rather than state, the major understandings that should be the outcome 
of their study. Many of the exercises of the “unit analysis” section call for 
such work. The general principle must first be recognized, and then put to 
use in a given situation. 


i ee 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
Reported by Members of the Diwision of Instructional Service, 
NV. C. State Department of Public Instruction 


High schools added to the accredited list at the close of the 
session 1934-35 numbered 18. The names of the schools with coun- 
ties are: \WWhite high schools—Ashe: Riverview; Bladen: Tar Heel; 
Caswell: Anderson; Catawba: St. Stephens; Graham: Stecoah; Ire- 
dell: Presbyterian Orphanage; Robeson: Fairmont Indian; Stanly: 
Millingport ; Stokes: Lawsonville, Pine Hall, Sandy Ridge: Wake: 
Rolesville. Colored high schools—Cleveland: Kings Mountain; 
Hyde: Scranton’; Lenoir: La Grange; Moore: Aberdeen; North- 
ampton: Seaboard; Wake: Garner. 


A number of superintendents and principals have the good prac- 
tice of providing for their teachers at the beginning of the year an 
administrative bulletin which gives the calendar of events for the 
vear and other important information helpful to the teachers. The 
most recent of such bulletins coming to our attention are the bulle- 
tins of Columbus and Pamlico counties and the Morven City Schools. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the Fayetteville City Schools 
recently had a very unique program which brought out several hun- 
dred parents of high school pupils. The program was organized in 
such manner that each parent present was able to go through the 
complete daily schedule of his child, using ten-minute periods. In 
this way parents went from room to room and became acquainted 
with each of the teachers. Superintendent Horace Siske and. Prin- 
cipal W. B. Harrill report a large attendance and a very successful 
evening. 

Perhaps the largest program of 4-H Club work ever under- 
taken in the State is being launched in Johnston County with the 
opening of schools in that county. The program is to be carried 
on by the office of the Farm and Home Demonstration agents in co- 
operation with the principals of the schools. Two assistant Farm 
Agents and one assistant Home Demonstration Agent will direct 
the program. The clubs will meet from two to four hours a month 
at the schools, using the regular activity period and such additional 


time as is available. The teachers of science will make every effort 
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to co-operate in the program and a membership of two thousand is 
the goal set for club membership. 


Perhaps the leading county in school libraries is Richmond 
County. It is interesting, therefore, that this county is planning 
to make a study of the use of the library with a view to securing the 
maximum benefits to the pupils. 


Several schools are adding full-time, trained librarians for the 
session 1935-36. Among these are: Wadesboro, Albemarle, Canton, 
Lexington and Wiley Elementary School in Winston-Salem. In a 


later issue we shall give more complete information about librarians. 
































_ ‘THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
| INCORPORATED 


Dur#AM, NortH CAROLINA 








A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina | 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


| 
An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
| Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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Positions always open for Teachers 


The opening of schools does not close the door of opportunity to 
teachers. Probably no school day passes without the need developing 
for a new teacher in some school or college. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools over a wide area in order to assure themselves of immediate 
information about all openings that develop. This can best be done 
through a well established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation 
for thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states 
bordering the South. It is a charter member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are 
operated under one general management. 

All teachers who are available now or who will be available 
Christmas or at any time during the year are cordially invited to write 
for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 














Classroom and auditorium furniture by the 
Peabody Seating Company e Lockers, files, 
locker-robes, gymnasium and playground 
apparatus by Fred Medart Manufacturing 
Company e Office furniture by The Sikes 
Company e Folding chairs by Clarin e Chem- 
istry furniture by Kewaunee e Equipment 
of many other nationally known and rep- 
utable manufacturers supplied by us e 
Modern streamline designs in classroom 
furniture. 


THE FLOWERS SEATING COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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THE STONE-MALLORY 
MATHEMATICS FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


A Textbook in General Mathematics for High Schools 


By John C, Stone and Virgil S. Mallory 


State Teachers College, Montelair, New Jersey 


The conventional courses in high school mathematies,— 
algebra, geometry, ete.—are designed as preparatory math- 
ematies for college entrance and for further study of math- 


ematies or its related subjects. 


Today there are many high school students who are not 
interested in such courses and often their time is wasted 
if they attempt them. The authors have for many years 
given the problem serious thought and have conducted ex- 
perimental courses in order to determine the kind of work 
that is most interesting to, and most valuable for, such 
students. First of all it is clear that the work must be 


INTRINSICALLY INTERESTING AND OF 
EVIDENT WORTH 


This is the keynote constantly in mind in the making of this 
new textbook in MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY 
USE. 30th Interest and Evident Worth are secured 
through attractive pictures and historical notes; through 
an opportunity for activity; through the development of 
self-reliance, and an appreciation of accuracy and clear 
thinking; and in many other striking ways. 

Flexibility and constant challenge to the student are other 
outstanding features. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Chicago New York Boston 











